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41N SEARCH OF THE CAPTAIN. 


THE LOST BROTHER. 


CHAPTER IV. 


HE business which Maurice had been commis- 
sioned to transact in that part of Spain was at 
length brought to a satisfactory conclusion, but a 
final arrangement had to be made with a notable 
Wine grower, whose estate lay some leagues inland on 
the road between Cadiz and Seville. 
day’s journey in the heart of the Andalusian 
No. 1855.—pecrusrr 15, 1877. 


It was a warm | 





summer, but knowing it to be for the interest of 
the house in London, Maurice cheerfully took the 
road at the early dawn, settled the affair with the 
Wine grower on the best terms he could for his 
employer, and returned to his unclo’s house, ex- 
hausted with heat and travel, when the last tinge of 


twilight was fading into night. Somewhat to the 
young man’s surprise, Sefior Martinez himself came 
to open the outer gate, which was always securely 
barred ; but after welcoming him back in his accus- 
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tomed and kindly manner, he explained that his 
daughter and all the servants had gone to see a 
mystery, or miracle play, which was annually per- 
formed on the evening of that day in the convent of 
St. Ursula, in honour of its celestial patroness, and 
was considered one of the attractions of Cadiz. 

‘*'We are almost alone in the house, Maurice,” he 
said ; ‘‘ there is nobody else at home except my good 
old Joanna, who kept my house before Dorinda was 
sufficiently grown up to look after domestic affairs, 
and has promised to live and die with me. She is a 
faithful, honest soul, but nearly superannuated now, 
and extremely deaf. However, I got her to spread a 
supper-table for you in my own grotto, which, being 
the coolest place in the house, is the pleasantest this 
sultry night. Come, you must be in need of refresh- 
ments ;’’ and the senor led the way to a small retired 
room at the end of a passage leading from the central 
court and-looking into the garden. The sun never 
reached its windows, for besides being situated at the 
northern side of the house, it was overshadowed by a 
great orange-tree. The mosaic floor and walls, in- 
laid with coloured marble, had suggested the name 
which Martinez gave it when he chose that out-of-the- 
way chamber for his study, and laid up his most 
valued books and papers there, in rich old Moorish 
cabinets fitted to the place. 

The well-supplied table which he found within was 
a welcome sight to Maurice, and the weary, hungry 
young man required little pressing to sit down and 
do justice to the good fare before him, while his 
uncle, saying he had already supped, took a seat at 
the window hard by to inhale the breath of the 
garden through its thinly curtained lattice. When 
his supper was finished, Maurice dréw to the window 


also, and for some time they convgrsed together on 
the success of his mission to the wine grower, the 
fortunate termination of his business in the western 
provinces, and his intention of proceeding to transact 


similar affairs in the Mediterranean ports. Since he 
first met and recognised him, Martinez had taken a 
near relation’s interest in everything that concerned 
his nephew. Being a man of business himself, he 
was well-qualified to understand and enter into the 
details which Maurice had laid before him, and had 
often assisted the young man by his observations and 
advice; but on that evening, though he seemed to 
listen attentively and answer to the purpose, it was 
evident to Maurice that his uncle’s mind was occupied 
with some far different subject, and their conversa- 
tion came at last to a complete pause. 

The cool night breeze crept in laden with the 
scents of summer flowers, the tall wax candles shed 
their soft peculiar light on the marble panelled walls 
and ebony cabinets, giving to the scene a look of such 
Eastern antiquity that Maurice could have fancied 
the Moors with all their Asiatic habits and manners 
were still in possession. Suddenly a sound of hard 
breathing made the young man turn to his uncle; he 
was gazing on him with a look at once anxious and 
hesitating, as if there was something he wished to do 
or say, yet dreaded to venture on. 

‘“Ts there anything that troubles you, uncle?” 
said Maurice, feeling half frightened, but determined 
to speak. 

‘“‘There is, Maurice—there is that which has 
troubled me for fifteen years and more;” and 
Martinez bent as if under a heavy burden. ‘“ You 
are my own blood, my only sister’s son,” he con- 
tinued, after a minute’s silence. ‘‘I mean to divide 
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the fortune I have made by honest industry between 
you and Dorinda, Maurice. Can I trust you with a 
perilous secret, and depend on your help in a just 
but most dangerous endeavour to set the great 
wrong-doing of my life right at last?” 

‘‘No man can vouch for himself, uncle,” said 
Maurice, ‘‘but I have never broken trust to man; 
and, not to speak of my near relationship to you, the 
kindness you have shown me when a stranger in a 
strange land should be a sufficient bond to keep safe 
any secret that concerned your family, and serve you 
in any danger to the utmost of my power. Base 
indeed must be the man who in such circumstances 
could act otherwise!” 

‘Well, Maurice, you have an interest in the affair 
as well as myself, though not to the same extent, and 
Lhave been long thinking to acquaint you with it, but 
never could bring my mind to the venture till now,” 
said his uncle. ‘‘ We are alone together this night; 
there is but one ear that can hear what passes 
between us, even that of the Hearer of prayer. May 
He be our help in the undertaking to which I would 
engage you, for it is a righteous one. On the day 
when we first met, you mentioned that besides the 
ostensible business on which you were employed in 
Spain, you had a private commission to inquire after 
the fate of your employer’s brother, Captain Philip 
Crofton, who suddenly disappeared in the city of 
Valencia about fifteen years ago. You said his 
letters had been placed in your sands by way of a 
help in seeking out his friends and acquaintances to 
whom they alluded ; among those you must have seen 
some mention of one José Martinez.” 

‘‘T did,” said Maurice; ‘‘he was spoken of asa 
familiar friend.” 

‘‘ Maurice,” and his uncle’s voice took a sadder 
tone, “I am that unfortunate Martinez. Captain 
Crofton was my friend, the best and wisest I ever 
had; we got acquainted years before on the Alameda, 
and took’ kindly to each other from the first. We 
met often in public and in private while business kept 
him in Valencia. He spoke Rpanish well fora foreigner; 
indeed his learning on all points was far greater than 
mine, and many a familiar talk we had, especially on 
the subject of religion. 

‘‘ Captain Crofton was a sincere and devout man, as 
you know his brother the merchant is, steadfast in his 
Protestant faith, but given to judge charitably of all 
who differed from it. 

‘His conversation enlightened my mind on many 
points at issue between our church andhis. Maurice, 
I speak to you plainly because I know you are not 
bigoted, and it might be well for you to consider 
those things on the free soil England, where they can 
be thought and spoken of without fear. The captain 
had other friends in Valencia, but none with whom 
he was so intimate as myself. I went to see him in 
his ship and at his inn; he visited me at my place of 
business in the town, and a small house I had among 
olive-groves in the country. We had a friendly 
parting every time he sailed away for England; I 
felt as if a brother had gone from me, watched and 
waited for intelligence from him, and reckoned up 
the days till his return. 

‘Many a letter he sent me from his home in Lon- 
don and the intervening ports at which he traded; I 
have them all hidden away in a secret drawer of the 
cabinet on your right; and yet it was my pen that 
proved his ruin. 

‘‘The same year in which Captain Crofton disap- 
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peared, but some months earlier, there came to 
Valencia a man named Jacobe Blanco ; nobody knew 
whence he came, but Jacobe brought with him capi- 
tal enough to set up in a good way of business as a 
wine broker and a money lender, the two branches 
of trade that flourished best in our city. Some thought 
him a concealed Jew or Morisco, on account of his 
dark complexion and the hidden ways he had, but 
his dealings were just as a wine broker, and not 
usurious as a money lender. 

‘The latter consideration, together with the want 
of sufficient funds to retreive the almost ruined busi- 
ness which my wife’s first husband had left her, in- 
duced me to borrow a large sum from Blanca, and 
he lent it on such liberal terms that I felt bound to 
oblige him in turn as far as it lay in my power. 

‘‘On the day preceding that in which the Dolphin 
was to sail from our harbour, I had business on hand 
which could not be put off, but it was agreed between 
the captain and me that I should come to take leave 
of him at his inn in the evening. 

“Jacobe Blanco was aware of our friendship, 
though not acquainted with Captain Crofton himself, 
and the same afternoon he came to me in great haste, 
saying that a wine merchant who was about to retire 
from business had a large stock of the best vintages 
known since the time of the first Carlos, which he 
was willing to dispose of at a low rate to an honest 
purchaser like my friend; and Jacobe added that if 
cash were not convenient, he was sure the merchant 
would take Crofton’s bond, and keep the wine safe 
till he should come or send for it. In the meantime 
it was necessary that the parties should meet on the 
subject ; it would be most satisfactory for both, as the 
transaction was a peculiar one. The wine merchant 
had not sufficiently recovered from a recent attack 
of gout to leave his house, which was situated in the 
oldest part of Valencia, and difficult for a stranger to 
find, but if I would give him a letter of introduction 
to the captain, setting forth what a trustworthy per- 
son he was, and how good a friend he had been to me, 
he should soon bring them together and get the bar- 
gain concluded. Jacobe also gave me to understand 
that he had a considerable interest in the business, 
and believing every word of the tale told in such a 
straightforward manner, I wrote the letter of intro- 
duction exactly as he required it, and directed him 
where to find my friend. 

‘“‘Tt was after sunset before I found time to call 
on the captain; and supposing that, according to his 
previous arrangement, he might have gone on board 
the Dolphin with all his crew, I determined to take 
leave of him there, and instead of proceeding at once 
to his inn, I took the longest way to the*harbour, 
because it led past Blanco’s place of business, where 
I expected to hear how my friend’s bargain with the 
wine merchant had prospered. To my astonishment 
the place was shut up when I reached it, and an old 
man who was left in charge of it told me that Senor 
Blanco had gone that afternoon on a journey to 
Toledo, and would not return for some time. 

‘‘My mind misgave me at that unlooked-for in- 
telligence. I retraced my steps and flew to Crofton’s 
inn. The first man I saw there was the landlord, in 
great consternation because the English crew had 
been at his house inquiring for their captain, and 
would not be satisfied with the only account he could 
give of him. ‘Did he go with Jacobe Blanco?’ I 
said. We had got into a quiet corner where nobody 
could hear us by this time. 





““¢Was that Jacobe Blanco who came with the 
letter in his hand, and persuaded the captain to go 
with him, half against his will?’ said the landlord ; 
and his face turned almost white. 

‘“«*Tt was,’ I said; ‘and the letter came from me.’ 

‘“‘ «Then for the sake of your own safety, and mine 
too,’ he whispered, ‘say nothing about it, for that 
man is an agent of the Inquisition.’ 

‘‘The horror that fell on me as the landlord spoke 
I cannot describe, but I will never forget. His busi- 
ness gave him peculiar chances of getting such infor- 
mation, and, from what I subsequently learned, its 
truth was not to be doubted. 

‘* Jacobe Blanco was one of those commercial men 
who are secretly employed by the Inquisition in every 
town of Spain. Their calling having nothing to do 
with Church or State, in a great measure shelters 
them from suspicion, and the byways of business 
afford them many an opportunity of entrapping 
people whom it is not expedient for the black bands 
to seize upon in public. The English captain was 
one such, and I was made the instrument of his 
betrayal. At first it was my own as well as the 
innkeeper’s conviction that Crofton’s frequent con- 
versations on religious subjects had brought upon 
him the clutch of the terrible tribunal. Somebody, 
perhaps a spy listening behind a tree on the 
Alameda or a partition in the inn, had accused him 
of making proselytes to Protestantism. If so, what 
risk did we, and especially myself, run, of being in- 
volved in the same ruin? 

‘Maurice, you will think us Spaniards base and 
cowardly when I tell you that we two, and I by far 
the worst, allowed his English crew, and afterwards 
his friends, to search all the town and country fer 
the captain, without daring to let them know what 
had become of him. Ah, my nephew, you have not 
lived under the fear of a power at once secret and 
absolute; you have never known what it is to 
tremble with terror at the sight of a dealer taking 
note of you in the market-place, or a begging friar 
waiting for you at the corner of a street. 

‘‘For many a day after the disappearance of my 
friend I never heard a knock at my own door when 
the night had fallen without a dreadful expectation 
to see the black band rush in, nor saw a stranger 
enter my place of business without imagining he 
had a mission to entrap me. 

‘*T durst not speak of the transaction to Jacobe, 
when he returned to the town about six months 
after, and for years I provided against the chance 
of his accusing me by repaying his loan in small 
instalments, and with heavier interest than we at 
first agreed for. My faithful, loving wife knew the 
secret, and shared its ‘burden with me,—a heavy 
burden it was. I lived the slave of an unuttered 
fear and a troubled conscience, which always re- 
minded me that I had been the cause of my friend’s 
loss, and yet had done nothing to discover his fate, 
or amend his condition if he was still among the 
living. My Romira believed the latter. Maybe it 
was revealed to her, for she was a pure and pious 
woman, and when she was taken from me her 
last prayer was that the Lord, in his own good 
time and way, would restore liberty te the captive 
and peace of mind to me. 

‘‘Some years after my wife’s departure, I got a 
piece of intelligence which seemed to prove that 
her belief was well founded, and her prayer would 
be answered. Jacobe began to frequent the inn 
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from which he had decoyed Captain Orofton. It was 
reputed to supply the best Malaga wine, to which 
he had become over-partial, but as sobriety was re- 
quisite in his — employment the partiality had 
to be indulged in secret. This gave the landlord a 
sort of hold upon him, and having gathered courage 
from the lapse of time, he ventured to approach the 
subject of his vanished guest, one evening when 
Jacobe was alone with him, and under the influence 
of his good wine. They say it has a wonderful power 
of loosening the tongue, and by that help Jacobe 
was brought to tell what otherwise should have 
remained wrapped in the secrecy of the Inquisition. 
My friend had not been arrested on the charge we 
imagined, but in mistake for the captain of an 
English merchantman, known to be the medium of 
a secret correspondence between several influential, 
though concealed, Jews and certain foreign states- 
men regarding the overthrow of the Inquisition, as 
part of a scheme then on foot for the partition of 
our unsettled monarchy. The letters and papers 
found upon Captain Crofton proved at first sight 
that he was not the individual wanted, but it was 
contrary to the practice of the institution to libe- 
rate an Englishman who had learned so much of 
its working. Men have lived and died in its prisons 
under similar circumstances, and Jacobe asserted 
that the captain was still living, that he had been 
transferred to the prison of Seville, which is reckoned 
the best in Spain, and might yet be liberated if 
proper measures were taken. The landlord could 


not induce him to speak further at that time, and 
waited for a better opportunity; but before it came 
Jacobe himself disappeared, a fate which often befalls 
such employés when they show any unfitness for the 


service. Yet his revelation in a manner directed 
me. I retired from business, realised my property, 
and came to this city, in hopes that, as the port was 
much frequented by Englishmen, I might find some 
one trusty enough to find out and deliver a message 
to Captain Crofton’s frienés, and here, thanks to the 
Disposer of all things, I have met with you. 

‘“Now, Maurice, I have thought over the subject 
for many a day and night, and there is but one way 
in which my lost friend can be inquired after with 
safety, or any chance of success. His brother and 
friends in England must be made acquainted with 
the whole case; then let them, if possible, engage 
ministerial influence with the Spanish Government. 
If the English ambassador applied to Cardinal Al- 
beroni, who now sits at the head of affairs, and wants 
England’s help to set aside the treaties of Utrecht 
and Basle, he might be induced to use his interest 
with the Inquisitor-General for the liberation with- 
out any delay of an innocent and long-detained man, 
or at least for getting a true account of his fate.” 

‘‘There is an English ship here,” said Maurice, 
‘‘ that will sail for the port of London about the end 
of the week, wind and tide permitting ; on board of 
it I will return to England and carry the intelligence 
myself. It will be more welcome to Mr. Crofton than 
the best news regarding his business.” 

‘“‘T will go with you, Maurice, I and Dorinda; we 
shall be no strangers in the land where we have so 
near a relation. The skies of England are cloudy 
and its climate cold, but the lights of liberty and 
truth shine on them; there I and my child also may 
read the Protestant Bible of which my friend spoke 
so often, and pray for his release without fear of spy 
or Inquisitor. Maurice, I will go with you; but the 
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thing must be quickly and quietly done, for neither 
Church nor Staté authorities look with favourable eyes 
on a Spaniard’s removal to what they call the hotbed 
of heresy.” Here Martinez paused, as a knocking 
at the outer gate and the sound of familiar voices in- 
formed him that his household had returned from 
the convent of St. Ursula. 

None of that returning household dreamt how 
different would be the place of their habitation before 
the next recurrence of the miracle play. Within the 
time, Senor Martinez had fulfilled his intention of 
secret and rapid removal from the Morisco’s house 
and the Spanish shore, and the old attached servants 
who had accompanied him from Valencia agreed to 
follow his fortunes in England. There the plan he 
had suggested for inquiring after his lost friend was 
carried into execution by the anxious brother, and, 
through the influence of men in power, brought to a 
successful issue. 

Captain Crofton had survived his long imprison- 
ment, and after the delay attendant on all Spanish 
proceedings, was restored to his kindred and country, 
little changed, they said, by the years of captivity, 
for he retained his sound understanding and un- 
shaken faith, but for ever gavo up the seafaring 
business and became his brother’s partner, while the 
confidential clerk, who had served both brothers 
so well, took rank as third in the flourishing firm. 

In a warm and sheltered situation on the western 
outskirts of Fulham, which was at the period an old- 
fashioned country town, much preferred by gravo 
scholars and learned divines as a retired and pleasant 
place of residence, there stood a modest but com- 
modious house at which the captain was a frequent 
visitor. It was the home of Senor Martinez and 
his adopted daughter, Dorinda; but they called the 
latter Mrs. Desborough, after a quiet wedding in 
Fulham Church. There in process of time, when 
she and her father had acquired a sufficient knowledge 
of English to understand the service, the family 
occupied one pew. 

Dorinda’s husband might have remained in the 
church to which he had been brought up, and thought 
himself bound in honour to do so, because it was out 
of power and place in England; but the thoughtful, 
intelligent young man had got such a view of its in- 
herent evils through the case of his uncle and his 
uncle’s friend, that he began to inquire after a better 
way; and having learned much from their conversa- 
tion and more from the English Bible, ended by 
becoming a sincere and devout member of the English 
Church. Thus, as sometimes happens, to a dark 
and stormy day, this tale of strange trial comes to a 
fair and peaceful close, and it is hoped that those 
who find just cause of censure in the state of our 
own times, may see how far it has improved upon the 
past from the story of Maurice Desborough. 


—— 





THE KORAN AND THE BIBLE. 


BY THE REY. PROFESSOR ROBERTSON, LATE OF BEYROUT. 
VI.—CONCLUSION. 
tig opinions that have been formed of Moham- 
med and his religion are almost as many as the 
writers who have made a study of the subject. Ac- 
cording to some, the old family chest, into which the 
Suras of the Koran were collected as they were 
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pieces of wood and stone, was a veritable Pandora’s 
box, from which issued all the evils which blight the 
lands where Islam prevails; while others would have 
us believe that Mohammed was the possessor of all 
the virtues with which Pandora herself was endowed. 
On one side Mohammed is spoken of as an arch- 
impostor, and Islam regarded as the scourge of 
Christendom and the barrier to civikisation in the 
East; on the other side we find some of his followers 
in the learned walks of European society* boasting 
of Mohammed as ‘‘pre-eminently the last of the 
apostles,” ‘‘ ruling the hearts of men with his heaven- 
inspired genius,” and claiming for Islam that it 
“represents the latest development of the religious 
faculties of our being,” and “ has been a real blessing 
to mankind.”’ Even one Western writer does not hesi- 
tate to pronounce Mohammed “the most intelligent, 
the most religious, the most merciful of the Arabs of 
his time.”+ Another says that, ‘“‘ compared with the 
long roll of men whom the world, by common con- 
sent, has called great, though there is no one point 
in his character in which he is not surpassed by one 
or other, take him all in all, what he was and what 
he did, and what those inspired by him have done, 
Mohammed seems to stand alone, above and beyond 
them all,” and that ‘‘Mohammedanism, if it can 
never become actually one with Christianity, may 
yet, by a process of mutual approximation and mutual 
understanding, prove its best ally.’’t 

There must be something extraordinary in a cha- 
racter that can be compared by one writer to Sweden- 
borg, by another to Socrates, by a third to Moses, 
and even by another to Jesus Christ, and whose 
activity has been ascribed in turn to hysteria, to 
Satanic possession, to deliberate imposture, and to 
divine inspiration. The religion must have no little 
power that welded the lawless Arabs into a compact 
commonwealth, and was the bond of union of the 
warriors who spread their conquests far and wide. 
It cannot want adaptability if it has been found 
suitable to the patriarchal simplicity of the early 
successors of the prophet no less than to the brilliant 
times of the Abbasside caliphs of Bagdad and the 
Ommiade caliphs of Spain, if it keeps together the 
empire of the luxurious Persian and sustains the 
sway of the degenerate Turk. It must have wonder- 
ful comprehensiveness to embrace among its votaries 
the frantic Darweesh and the contemplative Sufi, to 
claim for its own the sullen fanaticism of the 
Wahhabees, the self-inflicted tortures of the Babees, 
as well as the comfortable formalism of the orthodox 
Muslim. There must be a power other than that of 
domination that retains to it the allegiance of forty 
millions under the Christian sway of India. 

It is, in fact, this feature of success that makes 
Islam an object of permanent interest. Its doctrines, 
viewed by themselves, do not present so much of 
novelty, not to say extravagance, as to attract a 
paramount attention; and had it not been for the 
amazing spread of Islam, it might have remained 
among the less noticed religions of the world, an 
additional witness, at the most, to the monotheistic 
tendency of the Semitic races. It contains no one 
principle that we can seize upon and say it had not 
before been tried as a religious power ; and, looking 
to the grand result accomplished, it is not easy to 
say where exactly the great power lay. The proolem 
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is complicated by the fact that Mohammedanism is 


both a religious and a political movement. More- 
over, there are circumstances and peculiarities of 
race and climate associated with its rise and spread 
that cannot be left out of account if we would form 
an impartial estimate of what it is and what it has 
done ; and no doubt much of the diversity of opinion 
that prevails in regard to Islam is due to the greater 
or less preponderance of these in the consideration. 
Thus, for example, it is quite common to hear the 
Koran blamed for vices and corruptions which are 
as old as the most ancient monarchies of the East 
with which history makes us acquainted, and which 
still prevail among people who profess no reverence 
for the Koran. The language in which the morals 
of modern Mohammedan nations are sometimes de- 
nounced among us may be matched in strength by 
the woes of Jewish prophets uttered against the 
heathen empires by wtih they were surrounded, or 
the voice of Christian apostles raised against the 
vices of pagan Rome; and the withering rebukes of 
Old Testament prophets to their own countrymen 
may be addressed in identical words to the races of 
all religions who have succeeded them in those 
lands.* On the other hand, the mere conditions of 
race and climate may be too much urged in pallia- 
tion or excuse for the evils of Islam, and the mistake 
committed of confounding corruptions arising from 
human passion with vices actually encouraged att 
perpetuated by this religion. When, for example, 
the permission of polygamy, with its attendant evils 
of slavery and concubinage, is thus extenuated, it 
should be remembered that there are Orientals who 
are not polygamists; and when credit is claimed for 
Mohammed’s prohibition of drunkenness, it should 
be borne in mind that this is not a common Eastern 
vice. Even the monotheism of Islam cannot be 
claimed as its exclusive possession, for Judaism has 
given as clear a testimony to this truth, in the face 
of as great opposition, as Islam did. Similarly, the 
success of Islam has often been ascribed in a sum- 
mary way to features which are only subsidiary, and 
on principles which imply only a partial statement of 
the facts. Thus, the promise of the enjoyments of 
paradise has been made more of than the Koran 
would warrant. The laxity of an easy code of 
morals on the one hand, and. the pride of self-right- 
eousness on the other, have been supposed sufficient 
to account for the zeal with which its votaries went 
forth to conquest. So, again, it is often said that 
Islam was spread by the sword, and that is taken as 
a sufficient explanation of its success; although it 
had made its greatest conquests—in the convictions 
of the prophet and his earliest followers—before the 
appeal to force was made, and it retains its hold 
when force has ceased to be employed. Its success 
is undoubted, and though we are not to confound 
mere bulk with actual power, for various motives 
led to conversions at first, and mere custom retains 
the adherence of many still, yet in its early triumphs 
and its present profession its professors have exhi- 
bited a devotion which it is worth while to endea- 
vour to explain. 

There can be no doubt that a great deal was due 





* It may not be uninteresting to mention an illustration in recent 
times. A tract on the subject of ‘‘ Truthfulness”—an all but unknown 
virtue-in the East—was published a few years ago under the auspices of 
the Religious Tract Society, at Beyrout ; and it was so outspoken in its 
tone that it was condemned by the Turkish authorities as “injurious to 
public morality.” Some of the passages marked as most offensive (pre- 


sumably, therefore, nearest the truth) were quotations from Old Testa- 
ment prophets, such as Jer. vi, 13, ix. 4-6; Micah vii. 2, 3. 
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to the character of Mohammed himself. "Whatever 
we may call him—impostor, visionary, or prophet— 
we must admit his genius, even if we deny his 
apostleship. If he was hysterical, St. Hilaire re- 
minds us that all hysterical persons are not prophets. 
If he was an impostor, the Koran is, as we have 
seen, as clumsy an imposture as it was possible to 
fabricate. Prophet, legislator, conqueror, he was 
equally successful in all attitudes. Not a warrior by 
nature himself, he was a most able general; having 
perfect command of himself, he was able to lead 
others. Guided and moulded by circumstances, he 
was superior to circumstances; and though “he 
founded an empire almost in spite of himself,’’ it 
was an empire that was destined to last. Animat- 
ing such a man there must have been some strong 
— which, whether true or not, he must have 

eld sincerely. To explain the character of Mo- 
hammed we must fall back upon the faith he 
aera ge and when we remember how persistently 

e held this faith in the face of an idolatry which 
opposed it, and a Christianity which he supposed in- 
consistent with it, we must accord to him, in his 
earlier days at least, the credit of sincerity, and 
admit the evidence of his success. . 

Again, when we look at some of the crises in hisown 
life, and some of the turning-points in the history of 
his religion, the same thing appears. At times the 
fate of Islam seemed to hang in the balance. Once 
the prophet himself, for a brief space, wavered and 
humoured the Koreish by the concession that the 
goddesses whom they worshipped were powerful in- 
tercessors with God. But it was only for a moment; 
and again he dared all opposition, and incurred even 
the imputation of inconsistency, by reverting to the 
simple faith of Islam. So on the memorable flight to 
Medina, when he and Abu Becr were alone in the 
cave and the enemy on their track, his trusty com- 
panion, losing heart, lamented that they were only 
two against overpowering numbers; but the prophet 
rejoined, ‘‘ Nay, we are three, for Allah is with us.” 
Nor did prosperity lead him, as one might have sup- 
posed, had he been merely greedy of power, to abate 
in one iota the strictness of his creed; and to the last 
hour, amid much that is contemptible and humiliating, 
we see ever the clear recognition of the essential 
truth of the Unity. Moreover, when the prophet lay 
dead, and it seemed, in the bewilderment of his fol- 
lowers, 2s if the whole fabric of Islam would crumble 
to the dust, it was the well-known sentence of Abu 
Becr that recalled them to themselves: ‘‘ Moham- 
med, indeed, is dead, but the God of Mohammed 
lives for ever;’’ and that same truth rallied their 
ranks on many a battle-field, and introduced harmony 
into many a council, and, in the hands of competent 
successors, kept the wavering band together till its 
power was confirmed. 

Islam would not have been but for the sword, and 
had not the prophet been succeeded by such warriors 
as Omar and Ali, its conquests would not have been 
so rapid and extensive; but it was just this faith that 
made the sword in their hands invincible. Other 
races have come in with the sword, and achieved as 
sudden if not as lasting victories; others have taken 
up arms and battled no less valiantly for their reli- 
gion. The peculiarity of the Mohammedan con- 
quests is, that they were made not only for predomi- 
nance, but for the spread of religion ; the soldiers of 
Islam believed themselves sent, not only to conquer, 
but to convert. So firm was their conviction that 
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‘this mission was divine, that not only was the dying 
Muslim a martyr, but the vanquished convert was 
received at once asa brother. ‘‘The unhorsed Per- 
sian who had fallen to the ground a fire-worshipper, 
might rise from under the lance-point of the Arab a 
fully privileged Muslim.”* No doubt the love of 
plunder, and the equally strong love of fighting, will 
go far to explain those victories ; and we cannot for- 
get that there was as great a contrast between the 
physical endurance of the hardy Arabs and the 
enervated strength of the luxurious races: they en- 
countered, as. between the fresh faith of the con- 
querors and the barren faiths which they attached. 
In short, it was only such a race as the Arabs of that 
time that could have made Islam what it became; 
but it is just here that the genius of Mohammed 
appears in giving the motive-power to such a race. 
The Koran among any other people than the Arabs 
might have remained a forgotten book, but the Arab 
race without the Koran would never have ottained 
the empire which they acquired. 

We must therefore fall back on the distinguishing 
doctrine of the Koran for an adequate explanation of 
the success of Islam. And, looking merely to this 
success, and reserving our opinion as to the morality 
of the means by which it was brought about, we 
cannot fail to be struck with the power which may 
be exerted in the world by faith in an unseen God 
and in the mission to execute his will. It was such a 
faith that nerved Mohammed to take the sword; and 
his followers, as soon as the divine mission to inherit 
the earth possessed their minds, and so long as that 
conviction maintained itself, were invincible. ‘‘ The 
first Mahometan conquest, the continued Mahometan 
dominion, prove the assertion, ‘ God is,’ to be no dry 
proposition, but one which is capable of exercising a 
mastery over the rudest tribes, of giving them an 
order, of making them victorious over all the civilisa- 
tion and all the religion which has not this principle 
for its basis.””+ It is worth noticing, at times when 
so much is explained by material force and external 
circumstances, that there is a tremendous power, for 
good or evil, in man’s spirit, a might irresistible in 
sincere religious conviction. It is a standing lesson 
for all times, for times especially when faith in a 
personal God is wavering, to see the nerve that was 
given to the arm and the devotion inspired into the 
hearts of the first Muslims, as with ‘‘ paradise before 
them and hell-fire behind them,” $ and the name of 
Allah in their mouths, they rushed forward to victory. 
We cease to wonder that such a people gained the 
mastery, not only over races sunk in debasing ido- 
latry, but over others professing a religion which had 
become so mystified by discussions, and leavened 
with corruptions, that it had ceased to have a hold 
over their minds. A sound moral judgment, as well 
as a reverent interpretation of Providence, would 
lead us to see, in the incursions of these barbarians 
into Christendom, not an inexplicable scourge of 
God, but a just retribution for corruption in morals 
and insincerity of faith; and much as we lament the 
stagnant condition of Mohammedan races, and the 
havoc produced by Mohammedan conquest, we ought 
at least to recognise the fact that idolatry, deep- 
seated and extensive, received its death-blow from 
Islam, which continues to hold up a clear testimony 
to the spirituality of God. 





* Marcus Dods, “‘ Mohammed, Bouddha, and Christ,” p. 107. 





+ Maurice, ‘‘ Religions of the World,” Lect. i, p. 23, 4th ed. 
¢ Khaled’s Address to his soldiers before the Battle of Hieromax. 
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But mere success is no proof of excellence, and the 
best of motives may be prosecuted by the worst of 
means. On a little consideration it will appear that 
the very thing that caused the amazing success of 
Islam constitutes also its weakest point, and indicates 
the cause of its failure to benefit the world. As with 
Mohammed, it was not till the belief in his apostle- 
ship was added to his faith in God that he made 
progress ; so with his followers, it was not till they 
believed in their mission to be instruments of God’s 
will that they propagated their faith. And just as 
we see him pass from the humble inquirer and 
earnest admonisher to the self-deceived enthusiast. 
and autocratic ruler, so we see them transformed 
from a band of devout believers to a horde of ravag- 
ing fanatics. Earnestness and fanaticism run so 
easily into one another that a dividing line between 
them cannet often be drawn. Hence it is that while 
by some nothing but admiration is expressed for this 
religion, others can only speak of it with abhor- 
rence, for its only good comes from its earnestness, its 
deadliest mischief from its fanaticism. All-powerful 
on the battle-field, it has no pre-eminence in the arts 
of peace. Strong for conquest, it is weak for civili- 
sation. Within the sacred circle of the Muslims 
there is a brotherhood ; the brotherhood of mankind 
is not only ignored, but denied. It can hold its dis- 
tinctive superiority only by an intolerance of other 
creeds, which is fatal to true progress. What in the 
time of conquvst is an ardour of devotion becomes in 
the time of peace a haughty self-sufficiency ; and the 
natural tendency has always been seen for Moham- 
medan rulers to exhibit a heartless repression of their 
non-Muslim subjects, and a cold standing aloof from 
non-Muslim governments; resting’ in their presumed 
pre-eminence over others, they are disposed to yield 
nothing, to learn nothing. We do not forget that 
science and philosophy for a time flourished under 
the fostering care of some of the caliphs, though it 
must be remembered that the philosophers were 
mostly non-Arab in race, and the caliphs who 
patronised them were not of the most orthodox type ; 
nor do we forget that Mohammedan rulers, by the 
force of outside influence or the pressure of internal 
necessity, have taken advantage of the fruits of 
Christian civilisation and relaxed the severity of re- 
pression. We do not, in fact, maintain that the 
races who profess the Mohammedan religion are in- 
capable of civilisation or unfitted to learn the arts of 
peace. They have shown themselves capable of all 
this, but it has always been at a certain sacrifice of 
their high pretensions. When a Mohammedan 
government undertakes to treat all its subjects 
equally, or enters into treaty with a non-Muslim 
nation on equal terms, it has to some extent 
abandoned the high doctrine of the Koran. It is 
better for the world, better for themselves, when 
this is the case; and it may be taken as an indication 
of the waning of the Crescent, and yet a hopeful 
sign for the continuance of Muslim rule, if the more 
tolerant maxims of the Koran are appealed to as the 
true exposition of Islam. But the Koran and the 
recollection of early days of triumph will much retard 
this progress; and it will only be by witnessing 
and experiencing the blessings of civil liberty that 
Muslims as a body will come to believe that they 
have no divine right to lord it over other creeds—no 
advantage in being intolerant. 

Islam, stripped of its claim to political supremacy, 
would be deprived of its great power to harm the 
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world; but at the same time it would have little 


power to benefit the human race. The case of thé 
Mohammedans in India proves that they may adhere 
firmly to their faith under non-Muslim rule; and 
there is evidence in modern times that they have 
the desire and the power to propagate their religion 
by other means than force. The motives that retain 
the adherence of a people to their religion may be 
very different from those that gained their adherence 
at first, and the continuance of any faith is not so 
difficult of explanation as its rise and spread. The 
strength of Islam lay in its testimony to the unity and 
spirituality of God, and wherever there is idolatry to 
be protested against, or debasing ideas of God to be 
rebuked, the Muslim will feel the superiority of his 
faith and be encouraged in his devotion. But here 
again the strength of Islam is its weakness; for by 
insisting on so impassable a gulf between the Creator 
and the creature, it cuts the ground from beneath its 
own feet, and condemns its followers to stagnation. 
Man, the instrument in God’s hands for conquest, 
can only quietly submit to God’s will when that work 
isdone. Having conquered one world, he wants even 
the regret that he cannot conquer another, and either 
rests stationary or spends his energies in ascetic de- 
votion or mystic contemplation, and loses himself in 
a dreamy Pantheism. 

After the comparison that has been made between 
the teachings of the Koran and the Bible, it need not 
be pointed out in greater detail how absurd is the 
claim put forth in behalf of Islam that it supersedes 
and completes the religion of the Bible. Instead of 
carrying out in any sense the teaching of the New 
Testament, it is at best but a feeble echo of the teach- 
ing of the Old. The orthodox Jew would say a hearty 
Amen to Mohammed’s doctrine of the Unity, and can 
afford to smile at all the rest as a faint copy of his 
own Scriptures and traditions. And between the 
teaching of the Koran and that of the New Testa- 
ment there is not only a wide distance but a direct 
contradiction. Not only in matters of faith, in regard 
to the Trinity and the divinity of Christ, but in the 
conception of man’s character and relation to God, 
they are widely opposed. The Muslim looks upon 
himself at best but as the servant or slave of God, 
and he is a servant that knows not what his Lord 
doeth ; it is in Christianity that man is called a son, 
and understands his sonship through God’s mani- 
festation in Christ. The God of the Koran is mighty, 
but man can only submit to that might, or be swayed 
as an instrument in His hands; He is merciful, but 
His mercy is that of an indulgent master, shutting His 
eyes to faults, pitying sins as weaknesses unavoidable. 
The conception of sin inspired by the Koran is of the 
most vague and general kind; on the other hand, 
there is no lofty ideal set before man to aim at. 
Consequently, there is neither the impelling power 
of conscious guilt on the conscience, nor the longing 
desire for perfection to stir up and keep alive the 
aspiration for nearness and communion with God, 
which is the highest religious life. The morality of 
the Muslim is rather a formal rendering of service 
than a loving obedience ; and when it comes up to a 
fair respectable conduct the believer is satisfied, with 
neither regret on the conscience nor aspiration in the 
heart. Wanting an ideal of human nature to look 
to, shrinking from the high aim of being followers of 
God, knowing nothing of an animating Divine Spirit, 
the followers of the prophet tend infallibly to a 
worship of the letter; and the Koran, interpreted 
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either by a cold rationalism or an allegorical mysti- 
vism, takes the place of a living Spirit. 

Though, therefore, it may seem paradoxical to say 
that a religion which has borrowed so much from the 
Bible, and gives so clear a witness to the spirituality 
of God, is not only not an ally of Christianity, but to 
a great extent hinders its spread, this is no more 
than repeating the words of Christ to scribes and 
Pharisees—men orthodox in their faith and decent in 
their lives—that publicans and harlots went into the 
kingdom of heaven before them. A religion deserv- 
ing to be called the ally of Christianity ought to 
foster the dispositions which form a meeting-point 
for the gospel, and it is not too much to say that such 
dispositions are not only not fostered, but are actually 
hindered by Islam. A calmness of submission may 
indeed distinguish its votaries; few can exhibit a 
more touching resignation under affliction than a 
pious Muslim, though the ‘‘ comfort of God” seems 
unknown to him. The ordinary moralities may be 
practised by them, and justice and honesty in the 
transactions of life are common virtues; but the 
‘broken and contrite heart,” ‘hunger and thirst 
after righteousness,” the ‘labouring and heavy 
laden heart,” these are not virtues in which they are 
conspicuous, and there seems to be nothing in their 
religion calculated to call them into exercise. Even 
if Mohammedans could be made to forget the preten- 
sion to superiority over Christianity, the Koran does 
not seem to contain elements that are fitted to quicken 
the conscience to a deep sense of sin, and furnish 
such a practical motive as would lead one to seek for 
the salvation which the gospel of Christ offers. 

On the whole, Islam, in its wonderful success, past 
and present, should not be regarded as an example 
so much of a gigantic imposture, as of a strong 
fanaticism. A hollow fraud could not have resulted 
in so amazing a success. So it stands in the world, 
in this nineteenth century, pure enough in its faith to 
be regarded with respect, but dangerous enough in 
its pretensions to occasion uneasiness. So far as this 
danger arises from a spirit of fanatical intolerance, it 
ynust be met as a similar danger has to be met else- 
where. To attack it with the sword is only to stir up 
its evil, and to contend with it on its own chosen 
ground. Theclaim on behalf of any system of reli- 
gion to be the kingdom of God on earth, is now re- 
garded as a political offence ; and such intolerance, 
whether exercised in the name of a Holy Father in 
Rome, or of a Holy Church in Russia, or of a Di- 
vinely-commissioned Caliph in Turkey, must be met 
on the same terms by the civilisation of enlightened 
Christendom ; and Christianity must show its supe- 
riority to Islam by contending against it with dis- 
tinctively Christian weapons. So far ag its errors 
are those of a religious system, they are not essen- 
tially different from those that belong to or have 
crept into other religions. Slavery of a worse type 
than the Mohammedan has been encouraged by so- 
called Christian countries, and defended by Christian 
ministers. The morality of some parts of Christendom 
is as low, at least, as that of some parts of Islamic 
countries. A Muslim can speak as truthfully, and 
deal as honestly in business, as an Oriental Chris- 
tian. His religion, such as it is, seems to have as 
strong a hold on his conscience as the religion of 
great masses of his fellow-men. In short, take him 
along with people of the same or similar race with 
different religion, the Muslim, as a man, is not infe- 
rior, and in some respects superior; and people who 
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think that the mere profession of a higher religion 
implies a higher morality, ought to know this. 
Possibly some of his virtues, and no doubt many of 
his vices, come not from the moral part of his reli- 
gion, but from the fatal predominance which it gives 
him over his fellows; and thus we come back again 
to the claim of Mohammed to earthly dominion as 
the fundamental vice of his system. There is no 
reason why we should either, with ‘uplifted hands, 
regard Islam as a great mystery to be left unex- 
plained, or calmly contemplate it as a permanent 
form of religion, to be accepted as co-ordinate with 
Christianity. A mere faith in God, however correct, 


‘and a passable moral code, do not constitute all of 


religion; and formalism and self-righteousness, no 
less than superstition and immoralities of life, are 
just the enemies which Christianity has to conquer at 
home or abroad. It is futile to say that Islam has 
not hitherto yielded in any degree to Christianity. 
The influence of Christianity in breaking down into- 
lerance, even among Mohammedans, cannot be 
ignored; and on distinctively religious grounds it 
can scarcely be said as yet,.to have been attacked. A 
system that came in on the points of thousands of 
lances will not be broken in a day, and a handful of 
missionaries, however industrious, cannot be termed 
an army of the Cross. A religion is not carried for- 
ward by a book, but by living witnesses; and Islam 
has scarcely yet come in contact with a living, active 
Christianity. 

The aim set before him by the prophet at first 
sight seems noble—to unite all men in one common 
faith, simple enough and comprehensive enough to 
be accepted by all. But it is not by the eliminating 
of all distinctive elements, and leaving the barest 
common ground of agreement, that the heart will be 
satisfied and man made better. To the mere student 
of the science of religion, it may seem an advance to 
extricate from all religions the minimum of common 
faith; but it is not in this way that religion comes as 
a power to the individual, or shows itself a power in 
the world. A religion that will satisfy the conscience 
and bless the race must meet and draw out the 
heaven-born aspirations of the heart ; it must, above 
all, deal effectually with the great fact of sin, and 
provide a way of access to God, so that man, set free 
from his bonds, may have liberty to work out his 
destiny in the consciousness of his divine calling and 
inheritance. The conflict of creeds in the world, each 
claiming to be the sole expression of the truth, and 
the presence of elements of good, here and there, in 
even the most corrupt religions, may naturally induce 
a craving for a creed so simple as to be all-embracing. 
But the vagaries of Muslim sects prove that Islam is 
not such a creed. Even the success of Islam in 
establishing a spurious kingdom of God on earth, 
confirms the truth of Christianity, which announces 
a kingdom not of this world; and the failure of the 
mere belief in God to give eternal life, points to the 
necessity of knowing Jesus Christ, whom God hath 
sent. The history of religions in the world is per- 
plexing enough to the intellect ; but when the human 
conscience, in bewilderment, looks this way and that 
way for a better path of life than the path of salva- 
tion through a suffering Saviour and comfort through 
an abiding Spirit, and comes back to Christ with the 
old question, ‘“‘ Art Thou he that should come, or do 
we look for another?’ the Desire of all Nations 
returns the same answer: ‘‘ Blessed is he whoso- 
ever is not offended in me.” 
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BRIGHTON. 


III.—THE OLD STEINE AND THE PAVILION, 


Sh Steine is the pleasant centre of Brighton; a 

famous place, also, in old Brighton, for it is men- 
tioned even so far back as the reign of Elizabeth. 
In the rolls of a court baron held for the manor of 
Bright Helmstone Lewes is the following entry :—‘“ It 
is ordered that no hog go unwringed on the Steine, 
where nets lie, under a penalty of eightpence.” 
Upon this spot, and during the winter, the boats of 
the fishermen were hauled up for safety ; here, where 
now we see a picturesque little miniature park, the 
fishermen spread their nets to dry; this was the 
place of the public wells and pumps.* 

The town of Brighton is said to be situated in “‘ the 
Hundred of Whalesbone,’” an odd instance of the 
way in which words become depraved from their 
original intention. It was formerly the Hundred of 
Wellsbourne, a name quite intelligible, signifying 
the stream flowing from the well; this gave its name 
to the Hundred. The well, or source of the current, 
was at Patcham; it flowed down through Preston, 
and crossed the Steine, there forming what is still 
called Pool Valley, and thus at last emptying itself 
into the sea. Pool Valley is the lowest ground of 
modern Brighton, and even now, although the waters 
of the Wellsbourne are artificially drained by a sub- 
terranean channel, in case of a sudden and heavy 
fall of rain, this depressed spot is deluged by the 
surface-water to a very inconvenient extent. A 
drawing of Brighton in the earlier part of the pre- 
sent century shows a pool right across the Steine. 

At a later day the Steine became the country walk 
of visitors. It was, in fact, a kind of common. Here, 
in its centre, was a little lake, a narrow sheet of 
water, round which spread, where now runs St. 
James’s Street, ‘‘a delightful and rich tract of down, 
arable, and pasture.” Its name appears to have 
been given to this place by the first Flemish settlers, 
steen, arock. Here went on the boat-building, the 
manufacturing of nets, and the other domestic utili- 
ties of the little village. Fashion came, and changed 
it to a lovely promenade. In this immediate neigh- 
bourhood sprang up the first improvements effected 
by fashion in the little village ; here the old romantic 
libraries and lounging-rooms rose, sofas and benches 
in front of them for the, accommodation of readers 
and visitors. It became the place of sport and re- 
creation. On September 3rd, 1830, a dinner was 
given here to all the charity schools of the town in 
commemoration of the first visit to Brighton of 
William rv and Queen Adelaide. The royal pair 
viewed the entertainment from a marquee erected 
for their especial accommodation at the southern ex- 
tremity of the Steine. It is said that over sixty 
thousand people assembled to witness the festivity, 
where roast beef and plum-pudding were plenti- 





* The spelling is both Steyne and Steine in old records. ‘“ The Pump- 
house,” when there was only one, of which we gave an engraving or n. 
776, was nearly opposite to what is now Lion Mansion. 








fully distributed to the happy children. On October 
4th, 1837, Queen Victoria gave a similar banquet 
here. Before this period, however, there had arisen 
upon the Steine the great attraction of Brighton. 
The lovers of Brighton become enthusiastic when 
they speak of the Pavilion. ‘‘ What,” says one, 
“the Alhambra is to the Spaniard, the Brighton 
Pavilion is to the Brightonian, a relic of past regal 
splendour, with this difference, however, that while 
the former palace has long since been left to fall to 
ruins, the latter is not only kept in good repair, but 
is utilised in such a way as to afford interest and 
pleasure to the casual visitor, as well as to the habi- 
tual resident in Brighton.” . To such enthusiasts, 
William Cobbett’s witty description must sound 
almost blasphemous, that ‘‘a good idea may be 
formed of the building by placing the pointed half 
of a large turnip upon the middle of a board, with 
four smaller ones at the corners!”? That must be a 
very bold and eccentric imagination which can find 
any analogy between the gorgeous Alhambra and 
the Brighton Pavilion. The last remark of the 
writer we have quoted, however, is very true, and 
probably no building ever erected for the home and 
pleasures of royalty has become so completely, in all 
its parts and appertainings, a palace for the people; 
no other town possesses so rich and commodious a 
means for all the pleasures and utilities of the place. 
It is the people’s palatial home, where they indulge 
and recreate themselves; where they may hold, as in 
the dome, vast public concerts and crowded meetings, 
or convene, as in the banqueting-room, the music- 
hall, and the king’s drawing-room and apartments, 
their smaller gatherings. The ample accommodation 
of its apartments was well appreciated when the 
British Association was at Brighton, in 1872, one of 
the most pleasant and prosperous meetings of that 
scientific congress. Other great gatherings have since 
been held there. We cannot imagine king or 
commoner living in the Pavilion; but for the pur- 
poses to which it is devoted we know of no building 
more convenient, and its use was never more dignified 
and honourable than it is now.* 

The history of Brighton may almost be said to 
commence on September 7th, 1782, when the Prince 
of Wales came for the first time on a visit to the 
Duke and Duchess of Cumberland. At that time 
the population of Brighton numbered 3,500. Pre- 
vious to this by several years, Dr. Richard Russell 
had directed attention to the valuable qualities of the 





* In the upper rooms of the Pavilion an interesting and valuable sup- 
plementary museum has lately been opened, including drawings and 
engravings of Brighton from its earliest time, and portraits of notable 
persons connected with the town. Other rooms contain Archdeacon Gray's 
Chinese collection, which has been elsewhere exhibited. The Brighton 
collection deserves to have a permanent and prominent place. We may 
express a hope that Mr. T. W. Wonfor, curator and librarian, who has 

repared the catalogue, will give a new Guide to Brighton. The official 
Buide to the Pavilion is very good, but there is room for a complete 
modern Guide to the town, historical and descriptive. Mr. Wonfor has 
ample materials for such a work, 
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Brighton waters, and the fisherman began to give 
way to the physician. The doctor became eminently 
known. He lived in a house on the Steine, where 
now stands the Royal Albion Hotel, called Russell 
House, and which afterwards became the residence 
of the old Duke of Cumberland. Brighton now be- 
came eminent as a bathing-place. George Iv, then 
Prince of Wales, sought the baths. There was an 
odd old Brighton celebrity about that time, ‘ Old 
Smoaker,” he was called. In one of his first visits 
to Brighton, the Prince of Wales, while bathing, 
swam out to sea farther than Old Smoaker thought 
prudent. Smoaker dashed into the water, swam 
rapidly up to the Prince, seized him by the ear, and 
lugged him to the land without .respect or pity. 
When his Royal Highness indignantly remonstrated, 
the old man replied, we are sorry to say with a 
round oath, ‘‘I ain’t agoing to let the king hang me 
for letting the Prince o’ Wales drown hisself to 
please you.” But Smoaker became a favourite, 
assisted the Prince always afterwards, and the por- 
trait of the old bathing-man always hung in one of 
the private rooms of George rv in the Pavilion. The 
Prince soon came again, and this time, it is said, he 
gave the town a spice of his quality. June 27th, 
1784, on the Steine, he amused himself by shooting 
doves with single balls. He was esteemed an ex- 
cellent shot, but what was remarkable about the 
diversion this day was, that, instead of shooting the 
doves, whether by design or accident, he lowered 
the tops of several of the chimneys of the Hon. Mr. 
Windham’s house. He also instituted, for recrea- 
tion here, the celebrated race for £500 of twenty 
geese against twenty turkeys. His Royal Highness 
went in for the turkeys, which was a loss to him of 
several thousand pounds, for the turkeys became 
obstinate and unmanageable, and the waddling geese 
were declared the winners. It is not essential to our 
purpose that we dwell at any length upon the life of 
the Prince here. In 1787 the Pavilion, begun in 1784, 
was rising into completeness. It is true it was greatly 
ridiculed at the time, and a Brighton guide stigma- 
tised it as ‘‘a nondescript monster building. It 
appears like a madhouse, or a house run mad, as it 
has neither beginning, middle, nor end.” Brighton 
now became thronged by celebrities, and in 1790 the 
Steine was thronged by royalty and nobility, states- 
men and men of fashion, idlers and invalids; and 
round about the Prince there gathered a cluster of 
wild people of whom the less we say the better. So 
notorious and disreputable were the proceedings at 


‘the Pavilion, that the Lord Chancellor Thurlow, who 


was not remarkable for the purity of his own con- 
duct or the refinement of his manners, but who ap- 
pears to have been very fond of Brighton, which he 
frequently visited, testified his disapprobation by not 
calling on the Prince. As his Royal Highness was 
one day walking on the Steine in company with Lord 
Barrymore, Sir John Ladd, and others, he met Lord 
Thurlow. ‘‘ Thurlow,” said the Prince, “how is it 
you have not called on me? ‘You must name a day 
when you will dine with me.” Thurlow looked 
grimly round on the Prince’s companions, and said, 
“T cannot do so until your Royal Highness keeps 
better company.’’ Upon another occasion, when Sir 
John Ladd arrived at the Pavilion, and the Prince 
invited him to dinner, Thurlow was also one of the 
invited guests. Previous to his arrival the Prince 
mentioned to one of his party his fear that Thurlow, 
to whom he always showed great deference, would 





not like the company. When the old lion, as Thurlow 
was called, arrived, the Prince went into the ante- 
room to meet him, and apologised for the party 
being larger than he had intended, but added that 
Sir John Ladd was an old friend of his, and he 
could not avoid asking him to dinner. To which 
Thurlow growled out his reply, ‘‘I have no objec- 
tion, sir, to Sir John Ladd in his proper place, 
which I take to be your Royal Highness’s coachbox, 
not your table.” 

But Brighton at this time, although we find so 
much to be reprehended in the neighbourhood of: 
the Pavilion, would furnish a rich store of anec- 
dotes from the lives of many of the celebrities of 
the day. Thurlow, we have said, was often here; 
he died at Brighton on the 12th of September, 1806. 
He was not an amiable man; nobody fared very well 
at his hands, neither his servants nor his friends. 
When he was leaving London for Brighton, he told 
his valet to be sure to bring his favourite walking- 
stick. On reaching Brighton the valet confessed he 
had forgotten it. “Then,” said Thurlow, ‘‘ you must 
walk back to London immediately ; mind’’—looking 
fiercely at the poor valet-—‘‘I say walk back, and 
bring me my stick and be here again in twenty-four 
hours, or you are no longer my servant.” An ex- 
ceedingly pleasant person ! 

Foote, the comedian, was then a frequent visitor 
at Brighton, and there, says the narrator of the 
following story, he exercised his powers of mimicry 
at the expense of his discretion. Among those whom 
he thus annoyed was the vicar, Mr. Michell, a re- 
spectable man, much beloved, and who had also con- 
ferred benefits on Brighton by some of his observa- 
tions on its climate. Some of the vicar’s friends 
met and accosted Foote on the Steine, and threat- 
ened to horsewhip him for mimicking the vicar. 
Foote did not lose his presence of mind. After a 
kind of apology, he said, ‘‘ Why, sometimes I imi- 
tate myself; now I’ll show you how I'll take myself 
off.” Saying this, he drew close to the palings of 
the Steine, in which he had seen an opening, and, 
making a bow, he slipped through the rails, saying, 
‘**Good morning to you, gentlemen!” and thus took 
himself off. 

Thus rapid has been the rise of this interesting 
town, from a little insignificant village to what we 
see it to-day; and few of our modern creations have 
been more rapid.* Brighton, it has been said, has 
arisen like a dream upon the remains of a fishing 
village; and one enthusiastic admirer writes, ‘If 
you have travelled in foreign lands, and prefer to 
refresh your geographical researches, take a portion 
of old Quebec, a quartier of Hong Kong, a bit of 
Delhi or Grand Cairo, a slice of Biarritz, and a still 
larger slice of Belgravia, a few lanes from White- 
chapel, and a wynd or two from old Edinburgh, 
group them altogether as well as the inequalities of 
a steep and rugged coast will allow you, and you 
will have by no means an exaggerated presentment 
of London-by-the-Sea.” Thus Brighton is never 
dull; you may walk or drive along the King’s Road 
and study human nature from its more gay and 
worldly side; close by, you have the Brighton 
fisherman, a character altogether separate and apart 
from what we usually regard as the Brighton resident 





* In illustration of the immense increase in the value of land in 
Brighton, we may mention that the rent of a house facing the sea, on 
the King’s Road, was, in 1806, £10 a year, and the freehold was sold for 
£150. The house, with shop and business premises, now on the same 
site is rented at £350, and a larger house, a few doors off, at £500 a year, 
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‘population, the latter, including the tradespeople, 
lodging-house keepers, and other money-making 
classes, few of whom are natives, but most of them 
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emigrants from London and every other place, natu- 
rally brought here by the desire to turn the tides of 
fashion to their own advantage. 





BELL-RINGING AND RINGERS. 


BY JASPER W. SNOWDON, ESQ., PRESIDENT OF THE YORKSHIRE ASSOCIATION OF CHANGE-RINGERS, 


Ao every one is aware of the popularity 
of the sound of bells, but few of the persons who 
admire these familiar sounds have any idea how they 
are produced, or, indeed, whether they are listening 
to ‘‘rounds” or ‘“‘changes”—that is, whether the 
bells are being sounded in the order of consecutive 
notes down to the key-note, or whether they are 
being struck in a variety of changes—a variety so 
great that on a ring of eight bells the whole of the 
eight notes might be rung in such order that their 
collective sounds could be produced in 40,320 diffe- 
rent combinations. The number of “changes,” as 
these different orders are called, in which seven bells 
can be sounded, is 5,040, and by usage this number, 
or any number of 5,000 and upwards, has come to be 
considered a feat in ringing, to which alone is any 
credit entitled as a performance. As the production 
of this number of changes occupies about three hours 
in ringing, it can easily be understood that rather 
more is necessary to accomplish such a feat than a 
strong back and a capacity to consume inordinate 
quantities of beer, which are sometimes supposed to 
represent the most essential qualifications of a bell- 
ringer. 

In a former article, the manner in which bells are 
hung and made to ring through complete revolu- 
tions when rung in changes has been explained. To 
ring a bell to balance in this manner requires prac- 
tice ; but a tolerably efficient riuger will easily strike 
his bell in the changes in a manner which is truly 
marvellous. Although ringing, except when con- 





tinued for some length of time, is not exhausting 
work, the splendid exercise it gives to the whole 
body has contributed in a great degree to its popu- 
larity amongst such an exercise-loving nation as the 
English. At the same time, the mental work of 
ringing changes is quite sufficient to prevent any 
risk of its being classed among laborious diver- 
sions. 

Changes can be written out according to certain 
laws by which the permutations are arranged, but in 
actual ringing each performer has to trust to his 
previously acquired knowledge of the system upon 
which they are ordered, and by this means to guide 
his bell through the maze of permutations by work- 
ing his way according to the rise and fall of the other 
ropes. It is, therefore, obvious that when 5,000 or 
more of these changes are to be accomplished, say, 
on twelve bells, these laws must be strictly accurate, 
and such as can be followed with tolerable ease, as it 
would be impossible to provide each performer with 
any musical or numerical score, as the uninformed 
public are apt to imagine is the case. Besides, wo 
would prepare thescore? Ina peal of 5,000 changes 
upon twelve bells there would be 60,000 figures, even 
if a separate symbol were used to represent each 
bell. ‘To describe fully the theory of ringing changes 
would require more space than can be allowed here, 
and probably a visit to a tower where change-ringing 
is being practised is the only way by which a know- 
ledge of the practical manner in which changes are 
produced can be gained. 
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BELL-RINGING 


Like most things, change-ringing has a literature 
of its own; a literature teeming with technicalities, 
overrun with figures, and perhaps as interesting and 
intelligible to a general reader as a table of logari- 
thms would be to a native of Africa whose education 
had been slightly neglected. Some account, therefore, 
of the principal societies of change-ringers, and cer- 
tain of their notable performances, will probably 
be of more interest than further description of the 
technicalities of the art. 

Under the name of the ‘‘ Schollers of Chepesyde in 
London” a society was founded in 1603; nothing, 
however, is known of it after 1634. In 1637 asociety 
of ringers, now known as the ‘ Ancient Society of 
College Youths,” was founded. The ‘‘ Royal Cum- 
berland Youths,” who claim descent from another old 
society known as the ‘‘ London Scholars,” took their 
present name in 1746. These societies both exist at 
the present time, and are the principal societies in 
London, and indeed have individual members in 
nearly all towns in the provinces. The performances 
of these two societies are commemorated on many 
tablets in the different churches in which they 
have been accomplished, besides which, each complete 
performance of 5,000 changes or upwards is en- 
tered in illuminated writing in the books of the 
respective societies. The College Youths, for instance, 
has a complete record of each “‘ peal’? rung by the 
society since 1724. Besides these London societies, 
each large town in the kingdom has generally its 
society of ringers, the Birmingham “ St. Martin’s 
Youths ” and the ‘Norwich Scholars ” being very 
old-established bands. Lately several of the different 
counties, feeling the benefit of unity in such matter, 
have also banded their ringers under certain rules, 
and have endeavoured by this means to promote 
the practice of change-ringing in their different 
districts. 

With the foundation of different societies a feeling 
of rivalry was, of course, promoted. This showed 
itself in a variety of ways, but especially in endea- 
vouring to surpass each other in the honour of having 
rung the greatest number of changes in any method. 
In 1781 a band of ringers at Leeds, in Kent, rang 
the extent of the changes on eight bells, viz., 40,320. 
This occupied them twenty-seven hours. The eight 
bells were, however, rung at different times by four- 
teen men, who relieved each other. This was, there- 
fore, found to be an indefinite and unsatisfactory 
mode of competition, andin course of time it was recog- 
nised that, to be considered a feat supplanting any 
previously performed number of changes, the bells 
must be rung by the same men throughout the peal. 
This, of course, requires that the ringers, especially 
of the heavy bells, in a long peal must be men of 
great physical endurance as well as able change- 
ringers. It is therefore probable that many of the 
men who have taken part in some of the greatest 
performances in this art have been possessed of 
remarkably strong constitutions, and that, combining 
with their muscular prowess a love for such a capital 
physical exercise as change-ringing, they have thus be- 
come extraordinary examples of longevity. James Bar- 
ham, who was probably the promoter of the attempt of 
the peal of 40,320 changes before mentioned, at a pre- 
vious unsuccessful attempt for this number, rang his 
bell for fourteen hours and forty-four minutes, which is 
the longest time a man has ever been known to ring at 
one ‘‘ stretch.” Barham took part in peals of 5,000 
changes, lasting over three hours, in his eighty-fourth 
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and eighty-eighth years, and died at the age of ninety- 
three. His compeers were also men of extraordinary 
longevity and endurance, as in his seventy-seventh 
year he took part in a peal of 5,040 changes, occu- 
pying three hours and twelve minutes, when the 
average age of the eight performers was seventy-two 
years; the men who rang the lightest and heaviest 
bells being each eighty-two years old, while the 
youngest man who took part in the ringing had 
attained his sixty-fifth year. 

The competition between the College and Cumber- 
land Youths was most spirited in the year 1777. It 
was begun by a society, called the ‘‘ London Youths,” 
ringing a false peal of 6,200 changes on ten bells 
with ten men only, at St. Leonard’s, Shoreditch. In 
this peal a few of the changes occurred again, and as 
such a peal is considered of no account, the Cumber- 
land Youths, the next day, rang at the same church 
6,240 changes, and called it ‘‘the first true 6,000, 
and the most ever rang.” This probably excited 
the College Youths, who wished to have a hand in 
the competition, and therefore, a week or two after- 
wards, rang a peal of 10,000 changes on the same 
bells in seven hours and twenty-eight minutes. As 
the tenor bell at Shoreditch weighs 31 cwt., and the 
whole number of changes would be rung without the 
slightest rest or cessation, this was indeed a feat. 
The Cumberlands, however, a short time afterwards, 
rang a peal of 10,200 changes in seven hours and forty 
minutes, which the College Youths exceeded by one 
of 11,080 changes in eight hours and two minutes. 
At this point the matter rested until the year 178+, 
when the Cumberlands, in turn, supplanted it by a 
peal at Shoreditch of 12,000 changes on ten bells, by 
ten men only, in nine hours and five minutes. This 
length yet remains the longest that has been rung in 
the method which is known as “ Kent Treble Bob 
Royal.” 

In 1784 a peal of 14,480 changes of Bob Major 
was rung by eight men at Oldham, in Lancashire. 
One of the performers was a man—Daniel Mills— 
who was always ready to take part in any extraordi- 
nary feat of ringing. He died in 1851, aged ninety- 
one. In 1793 a party of Birmingham ringers super- 
seded the Oldham peal by ringing one of 15,360 
changes in nime hours thirty-one minutes, at Aston 
Church, where the tenor weighs 21 cwt. In this peal 
the age of the oldest ringer was twenty-eight and the 
youngest twenty years; and as showing that this 
feat did not entail any injurious effects on them, 
the former of these men, who rang the heaviest bell, 
died in his sixty-eighth year, while the latter, who 
rang the next heaviest bell, lived until he completed 
his eighty-first year. 

There are ringers who have great ambition to 
assist in long peals. At no place has there been such 
an enterprising band of ringers as, some time ago, 
existed in Painswick, in Gloucestershire. At that 
place, at different times, they have held the lead for 
long-length ringing in several different systems; 
and, indeed, the lengths rung in Grandsire Caters 
(ten bells) and Treble Bob Maximus (twelve bells), in 
1817 and 1833 respectively, have not yet been sur- 
passed. A few remarks concerning the first of these 
performances may be of interest. In 1816 the 
Painswick men rang 10,278 changes of Grandsire 
Caters, which length a rival society at Bristol soon 
after ‘‘cut”’ by ringing a peal a few changes longer. 
Unwilling to be thus beaten, the Painswick men, in 
1817, accomplished a peal of 12,312 changes in 
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seven hours and forty-four minutes, which remains 
to the present date the longest length rung in this 
method by ten men only. The tenor bell at Pains- 
wick weighs 27 cwt. Records of long peals rung at 
Painswick date back to 1735, when change-ringing 
must have been quite in its infancy. The Painswick 
men who rang these peals may therefore be said to 
have been born ringers. Their fathers before them 
were mostly ringers, and they themselves devoted 
much of their leisure time to practising this art. It 
has been shown that Barham’s comrades could 
muster in such an advanced stage of life that eight of 
them, who were able to ring, averaged seventy-two 
years; and, in the same manner, the ages to which 
the Painswick men who rang in the peal just de- 
scribed may be cited in favour of the beneficial 
effects of ringing. The only survivor of this band 
is Giles Mansfield, who now, at the age of eighty- 
five, is alive and hearty ; the other nine men died at 


the respective ages of eighty-nine, eighty-seven, | 


seventy-eight, eighty, eighty-four, fifty, seventy-one, 
seventy, and eighty-five years. These numbers, with 
the age of Mansfield, make an average of nearly 
seventy-eight years for each man; and if the age of 
the ringer who died at fifty be excepted, the average 
age of the remaining nine will be eighty-two years. 
As a warning to bachelors, it may be mentioned that 
the ringer who died at fifty was the only unmarried 
man amongst the band! 

These examples will show that ringing may be 
classed as one of the most beneficial of exercises, and 
may fitly be concluded by adding that the oldest 
ringer in England is Jonathan Pavier, who was born 
at South Hincksey, near Oxford, on May 31st, 1779. 
He rang his first 5,000 in 1807, and in 1815 rang in 
a peal of 10,008 of Grandsire Caters at New College, 
Oxford. Although he has now been blind for many 
years, he is otherwise in full possession of his 
faculties. 





GENERAL GRANT IN ENGLAND. 


ee visit to England of General Grant has been 


one of the notable incidents of the year. The 
American people, if we may judge from the unani- 
mous voice of the press, have rightly judged as 
to the cordial and honourable reception of their 
late President. No Royal or Imperial visitor ever 
received more marked attention in England. From 
the Queen’s welcome at Windsor to the cheers of the 
street mobs, all public occasions have testified to the 
reality and warmth of feeling. General Grant is not 
a man to have evoked much enthusiasm from his 
personal character or manners, and he has shown 
wisdom and tact in putting down a large share of the 
homage to his being representative of his country. 
The sincere way in which he has expressed this, as 
he no doubt truly felt it, has given point to his public 
speeches. He is not an orator, as all men know; and 
he has probably spoken oftener in England and 
Scotland than in his whole life before his Presidency. 
He has always spoken to the point, however briefly, 
and his speeches would bear reproduction. One of 





the most noticeable was in response to an address 
from the working classes. 

‘¢ Since my arrival on British soil I have received 
great attentions, as I feel, intended in the same way 


GENERAL GRANT. 


for my country. I have received attentions and 
ovations and presentations from different classes— 
from the governing classes and from the controlling 
authorities of cities, and have been received by all 
the cities and populations well; but there is no re- 
ception I have received of which I am prouder than 
the present one. I have recognised the fact that what- 
ever there is of greatness in the United States, as of 
any other country, is due to labour, which is born 
there—that the labourer is the author of all greatness 
and all wealth. Without it there would be no govern- 
ment and no ruling class, or anything to be preserved. 
With us labour is regarded as highly respectable, 
and who does not so regard it is a man who dishonours 
labour. We recognise that labour dishonours no man, 
No matter what a man’s occupation is, he is eligible 
to any position within the gift of the people. His 
occupation is not considered in the selection of him 
either as a law-maker or as an executor of the law. 
All I can do, in conclusion, is to renew my thanks 
for this address, and to repeat that I have received 
nothing from any class since my arrival on the soil of 
England which has given me more pleasure.” 

In the various speeches in many parts of the country 
there could not but be considerable sameness, and the 
burden of them all is tersely expressed in a letter 
written to his friend Mr. Childs, of Philadelphia, which 
has since been published. ‘‘I appreciate the fact, 
and am proud of it, that the attentions I am receiving 
are intended more for our country than for me per- 
sonally. I love to see our country honoured and 
respected abroad, and I am proud that it is respected 
by most all nations, and by some even loved. It has 
always been my desire to see all jealousies between 
England and the United States abated, and every 
sore healed. Together, they are more powerful for 
the spread of commerce and civilisation than all others 
combined, and can do more to remove causes of war 
by creating mutual interests that would be so much 
endangered by war.” On particular occasions and in 
certain places, as at Liverpool, at the Trinity House, 
at Edinburgh, at Grant-town, special topics and local 
allusions were suitably introduced, but on the whole 
the General gave brief, manly, sensible speeches, 
chiefly expressing international courtesy and good- 
will. His visit has done more substantial good in 
this direction than any number of treaties or embassies. 
In an unformal but true way the heart of the two 
great nations has been reached and right feelings 
been strengthened. 

While the visit of General Grant has attracted s0 
much public attention, the presence of some other 
notable citizens of America has found less notice than 
they would at anothertime. Thus the veteran leader 
of the Abolitionists, Mr. Lloyd Garrison, has been 
among us thisyear, and has been little observed except 
among the friends and the staunch supporters of the 
Anti-Slavery Society. Mr. Tilden, the Governor of 
New York State, and the all-but successful candidate 
for the Presidency, came and went without any 
public demonstration, an omission due less to a desir 
to avoid apparent ‘‘ party” preference, than to the 
mania for lionising General Grant. Senator Conkling 
also visited Europe, and some of the impressions 0 
his travels are worthy of notice. He thus spoke ats 
reception given on his return to New York :— 

‘* Mindful of much courtesy and hospitality abroad, 
I was amazed to find so little to envy or to wish to 
see transplanted to our land. Great Britain has, ¢ 
course, the accumulated results of many generations 
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‘magnanimity of Germany and Germans. 


GENERAL GRANT IN ENGLAND. 


She has had eight centuries of Parliament and power, 
and she has taken tribute from half the world. Time 
and entailed estates have piled up colossal wealth, 
individual, family, and aggregate. But in civilisation, 
in liberty, in general intelligence, in actual progress, 
and, above all, in the promise of the future, America, 
young as she is, need not shrink from a comparison. 
In public conveniences and methods of nearly every 
kind we are far in advance. English hotels would 
seem sadly behind the times here—indeed they would 
not be endured. Telegraphic service is inferior to ours. 
Railway service in general is destitute of facilities, 
comforts, and conveniences, which here are matters of 
course everywhere: and the fares would sound ex- 
travagant indeed among us. But there is one piece 
of wisdom in England by which the City of New 
York well might profit. I mean rapid and cheap 
transit in London. London, with its 4,000,000 
people, unlike New York, spreads out in all directions. 
This, of course, makes more difficult and expensive 
any system or provision for rapid transit reaching all 
sides and quarters. No one course of travel will 
suffice. Not only north and south, but east and west, 

eople and freight must be carried daily to and fro. 

he Thames, flowing through the heart of the city, 
is, to be sure, a great channel of traffic and travel, 
and yet the width of space occupied by the Thames 
given up in New York to iron rails would more than 
equal all the advantage of the river. And then, too, 
London has no north river on one side and east river 
on the other. With all her difficulties see what she 
has done. By sunken tracks and elevated tracks, by 
underground roads and overground roads, all parts 
of her immense area may be reached quickly and 
cheaply by people and freight, and reached by steam. 
Here is London’s one great possession ; without this 
even her docks would be of only partial value. Is it 
not amazing that on Manhattan Island, long and 
narrow as it is, and therefore wanting main lines 
only north and south, a prime need like this has been 
neglected, until property, commerce, population, and 
every interest of the city is languishing, because men 
and merchandise cannot be moved at reasonable rates 
of time and money? 

As Americans generally are supposed to have warm 
sympathy with the French nation, it is pleasant to 
hear Senator Conkling’s generous tribute of praise 
to the Germans :— 

“Passing from London to Paris, one thing struck me 
of which you will gladly be reminded; that is, the 
This is 
sufficiently illustrated by the palaces and parks of 
Versailles. Splendid as they are in treasures of art 
captured from half the people of Europe, they are 
among the places occupied by the armies of Germany 
in the Franco-Prussian war. It was, you remember, 
in the great ball-room of the chief palace that King 
William was crowned emperor, and his soldiers were 
quartered everywhere. But lawlessness or resentment 
laid no hand on the place. No rough sense of justice 
said, ‘These grand embellishments came here as 
spoils and trophies, and as spoils and trophies we 
will take them away.’ Everything was left and re- 
stored untouched, and the residents of the neighbour- 
hood, bitter as they are, confessed that the Germans 
paid for all they consumed, one man adding that they 
paid double prices too. Versailles is perhaps the 
most magnificent possession of France, but it is also 
a majestic monument of the grandeur and forbearance 
of victorious Germany.” 





ACCIDENTS. 


Cy= readers may be interested, if not reassured, 
by the following statement of the chairman of 
the South-Eastern Railway Company. It may be a 
consolation to timid travellers to be told that the 
chances of accident are greater off the rails than on 
them. The chairman does not give, however, the 
time passed on the line compared with the whole of 
the people’s lives, so that his statistical comparison is 
hardly complete. He also omits in most of his state- 
ments the total numbers, without which comparisons 
cannot fairly be drawn. For instance, in saying that 
some hundreds of people are killed by falling down- 
stairs, he does not say how many millions go up and 
down in safety. 

‘We are sometimes twitted with the great danger 
of railway travelling. I have been curious enough 
to inquire what the dangers are in other directions, 
and I may give you a few of these statistics, which I 
think are worth hearing. I find that the average 
annual number of passengers killed on railways in 
the last sixteen years from causes beyond their own 
control is twenty-five. During the last two years 
the average, owing to severe accidents on the Great 
Northern and Great Western, has risen to fifty-one 
and a half; but, perhaps, you may say the average 
cannot be deemed, over a long period of years, as 
more than thirty. Now I find there are 18,000 cases 
annually of violent death, or untimely end, as it is 
called. I find that out of that number the accidents 
connected with coal mines and other mines are above 
1,000 ; that there are what are called mechanical 
injuries not connected with railways or mines, 6,464 ; 
chemical injuries, notconnected with minesor railways, 
8,000 ; asphyxia, suspension of respiration, not con- 
nected with mines or railways, 5,109; and violence, not 
otherwise described, 1,038. That makes, roughly 
speaking, 18,000, and you may correct that average 
by the population from time to time. What mysterious 
law it is I know not, but that 18,000 people must die 
violent deaths yearly is as certain as the proportion 
of people dying of smallpox and measles. Now I 
find that out of 18,000 violent deaths only thirty 
occur on railways from causes beyond the control of 
the passengers; and when you consider that you have 
6,000 miles of railroad, and are conveying over them 
every year fifteen times the population—when you 
consider that, and find that these only amount to 
30, in spite of all the difficulties and dangers, out of 
a total of 18,000, I do think it shows that we do not 
want any Government interference, and that we are 
able to manage our business, and do manageit, with an 
amount of success which I am bound to say astonishes 
me, and fills me with the greatest gratitude that our 
labours are blessed with such an amount of safety. 
188 people were killed falling from ladders and scaf- 
folds, and 85 by falling from windows. I find that 
those killed by falling down stairs are no less than 
478, and those who died from falls generally amount 
to no less than 1,356. Those who died from falls 
from horses and other animals—for I see there is a 
case of falling from a cow—amount to 280. Then, 
fatal accidents from horse conveyances amount to no 
less than 1,848. Now that divides itself rather 
curiously. From carriages there are 82 deaths; 
omnibuses, 54; tramcars, 62: that is to say, twice 
as many are killed by tramways as by all the railways 
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in England. Then there are deaths in connection 
with cabs, 61; by vans and waggons, 354; drays, 
24; carts, 615; and traction engines and others, 57. 
Well now, gentlemen, with respect to the chemical 
injuries, there are no less than 300 women burnt 
every year from their clothes taking fire, and alto- 
gether the number of persons burnt is 463; and the 
. deaths from fires amount to 15, and from burns in 
manner not stated, 1,018. Besides this, there is 
usually no less than 20 people scalded to death by 
drinking hot water—I suppose little children who 
have got to the kettle, and their mothers not looking 
after them; and there are from scalds not stated 692 
deaths. Also from burns or scalds by explosion, 86. 
I find the people who are drowned number no less 
than 2,897, showing the water to be more dangerous 
than the land; and people suffocated, 895, and of 
these 73 are choked by eating food. 

‘‘T think these are facts that ought to be before us 
and be published; and when people talk of dreadful 
accidents, and having railway directors imprisoned 
and that sort of thing, they ought to take notice of 
such facts as these, and bear in mind that calamity is 
one of the conditions of life itself. And with regard 
to the statistics I gave you about the safety of tra- 
velling on the South-Eastern—that for over twenty- 
four half-years you have neither killed nor seriously 
injured a passenger from avoidable causes, and that 
during that time you have carried 300,000,000 of 
passengers.” 





PBarieties. 


Tue OLp Pump-nouse at Bricuron. —The O!d Pump- 
house Groyne (or jetty) was the usual place of embarking 
before the Chain Pier was erected. In 1817 there was a: ‘‘sham 
fight” at sea, in front of the town. The Inconstant, frigate, 
and the Grecian, armed schooner, defended the Royal yacht 
from the attack of the Tigris, frigate; and the Rosario, brig. 
The Prince Regent, according to the reports of the time, em- 
barked in his royal barge for the yacht ‘‘from the Old Pump- 
house Groyne.” It was in front of Williams’s Baths (now the 
Lion Mansion), at the south-west corner of the Steyne. 


SoctaL ScreNcE ConGREss AT ABERDEEN.—The meeting of 
the Social Science Congress this year was a most successful one, 
and the tone throughout was in harmony with the admirable 
opening address of the president of the year, the Earl of Aber- 
deen. As the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science has of late years too much tolerated opinions savouring 
of materialism, the contrast in the proceedings of the Social 
Science meetings is all the more gratifying. The duty of per- 
sonal effort in the direction of progress, and the recognition of 
Divine law and Divine influence, were well stated by Lord 
Aberdeen in his address, in referring to legislation on Intempe- 
rance. ‘* We are often apt to forget that all our efforts to re- 
claim those who have lapsed into vicious practices will seldom 
avail to produce even an outward reformation without the 
Divine blessing, to effect an inward change. To assist in 
removing whatever obstructs or runs counter to this Divine 
influence, is at once our privilege and our duty. It is wholly 
unnecessary that I should weary you by appeals to statistics 
upon this subject or to the opinions concerning it expressed by 
persons whose judgment is entitled to respect. In no controversy 
of our day are facts and figures calculated and tabulated with 
greater diligence, or the dicta of eminent persons recorded with 
more care, and the results are within the reach of all. Indeed, it 
may fairly be assumed that the wide difference which exists in 
the views held upon the drink question is due in a very small 
degree, if at all, to any doubt respecting the facts ; but mainly, 
if not altogether, to diversity of opinion as to the nature and 
extent of the responsibilities of the community and the State. 
In view of these ive the petulant retort, ‘Am I my brother’s 
keeper ?’ is indigenous to our breasts, and in some form or other 
springs to our lips whenever the misfortunes or the faults of 


VARIETTES. 















others around us seem to demand from us either cost or self. 
denia]. But the practical answer comes back to us again and 
again in language which all can appreciate, teaching us that 
such a position is not more selfish than it is foolish. The ties 
which bind us to our fellow-men are not of our own making, 
and it does not rest with us to decide whether we shall acknow- 
ledge or repudiate them. If the State neglects the social and 
moral welfare of the masses of the people, and, as Lord Beacons- 
field, I think, has expressed it, allows Government to become a 
mere matter of police, it will not fail to reap the natural fruit of 
its neglect in an ever-increasing amount of pauperism, disease, 
and crime. True enlightenment in the government of a nation 
will not display itself merely in the erection of hospitals, lunatic 
asylums, workhouses, and gaols, institutions which no civilised 
community can dispense with, but in dealing with the causes 
which tend to undermine the health, prosperity, and virtue of 
the people.” 


Tue Cana Boats Act.—This Act comes into operation on 
the 1st of January next, but will not be enforced before January, 
1879. All canal boats, barges, or flats must then be registered, 
marked, and numbered in a prominent place by their owners, 
stating which place the boat is registered as belonging to, 
before they can be used as dwellings. Certificates of registration, 
fixing the number of persons allowed to dwell in a canal boat, 
barge, or flat, will be obtainab‘e of the officer of registration, 
for which a small fee will be charged. . The boats will not be 
allowed to carry about infectious diseases, and provision will 
have to be made by the owner for proper ventilation and the 
separation of the sexes, and the boats will have frequently to be 
thoroughly cleaned, painted, and rendered habitable. Any 
person duly pours A by the proper authorities will have power 
to enter these boats and detain them until all the law requires is 
carried out, and the master of the boats must, if requested by 
the officer, produce to him the certificate of his registry. Chil- 
dren living in a canal boat, barge, or flat are to be subject to the 
compulsory clauses of the Education Act which are in force at 
the place at which the boat is registered as belonging to, and 
they will be treated in every respect as the children of other 
working classes are, Power is given to canal companies or asso- 
ciations to appropriate any portion of their funds for the esta- 
blishment or maintenance of schools wherein the children 
living in canal boats may be lodged, maintained, and educated. 
The master and also the owner of a canal boat, barge, or flat 
will each be liable to a fine of 20s. for each time the boat is 
used as a dwelling contrary to what the Act requires. Any 
person obstructing an officer will be liable to a fine of 40s. The 
master of any boat will be liable to a fine of 40s. if he illegally 
detains the certificate of registry of such boat. The Act does 
not extend to Ireland or Scotland. 


Mitk Taverns.—There is obviously no reason why a tavern 
should be devoted to the sale of intoxicating drinks. The 
original idea of a ‘‘victualler” is more intelligibly realised in 
the case of a purveyor who sells a-nutritive beverage than one 
who supplies what is, speaking generally, rather stimulating than 
nuttitious. Milk is, in a special sense, sustaining. It forms a 
prominent element of ordinary food, and comprises most of the 
elements by which the tissues consumed. in exercise may be re- 
placed. It is, moreover, a popular beverage, and one which 
women and children may share, while few men would fail to 
appreciate it. Tea and coffee are luxuries in which many do not 
care to indulge at odd times ; nor, as a matter of experience, do 
they answer the purpose of refresiiment in all cases so effectually 
as milk. Again, milk is the cheaper beverage ; it costs less, 
and it serves a more useful purpose in the economy than any 
other fluid which can be taken to assuage thirst ; while in the 
case of persons afflicted with not a few forms of disease, it plays 
the part of a medical restorative, and as a remedy alone may 
with advantage be extensively employed. Why not, then, pro- 
vide ‘‘milk taverns” in the public streets? We venture to 
predict for enterprising tradesmen who will open these establish- 
ments on a liberal scale, in good situations, success of a very high 
order. ‘To make the experiment a fair one, the house should be 
as handsome, well-appointed, and commodious as a gin-palace, 
and the position chosen as prominent as can be selected. We 
should like ta see the movement inaugurated as a pure trade, 
selling milk only—with the usual accompaniments of bread and 
cheese or butter and biscuits, as in ordinary taverns,—and the 
description ‘‘Milk Tavern” ought to be adopted to distinguish 
the establish ment from a café or tea-shop. The suggestion is 
worthy the consideration of spirited victuallers ; and, if adopted 
in its entirety, dissociated from any other branch of trade, and 
carried out as proposed, it would, we are convinced, be rewarded 
with an ample recompense.—Laneet. 
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